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CRYSTAL PEARL AND RELIEF DECORATION. 

By Charlotte A. Morton. 



VERT beautiful mode of decorat- 
ing which has been used lately in 
glassware but which can also be 
applied to china, is that of crystal 
pearl covering. The covering is 
really nothing like pearls as the 
name implies, but transparent glass 
beads. 

These when applied to a vase 
and the vase placed in a certain 
position where a half light falls 
upon it, cause the' vase or rather 
the decoration to glow as though 
the moon was shining upon it. 

The application of the covering is quite easily done, and the 
only trouble is the firing. The covering being of the same com- 
position as jewels they fuse and run if the heat is too great. 
Rose-heat is too great, but if an amateur kiln is used the proper 
amount may be obtained on the upper shelf of the kiln which 




which should be sifted before using unless well ground. A small 
embroidery hoop in which a piece of fine thin muslin, such as is 
used for dresses, French organdie is the best, Is inserted will be 
found very useful for sifting all powder colors. It saves much 
labor in mixing the colors. The relief color is mixed with sugar 
and water : a teaspoon of sugar to a small tea cup of water. 
Mix the color with a few drops of water and sugar, keeping it 
stiff enough to lift on the brush and apply without running. 
Place exactly where it is wanted to remain. Turquoise blue in 
relief color looks, when well fired, exactly like the turquoise 
jewels, and the expense is much less. 

Other proper colors may be mixed with relief white, but a 
very small amount of color only is needed. White relief will 
mix with all the relief colors, and in this way lighter or darker 
shades can be produced, but it is not safe to use the La Croix 
colors from the tube on account of the oil in the latter. The 
smallest quantity of oil seems to blister when fired with these 
paints. They may also be laid over any thin tint except car- 
mine or kindred color, and the heat will fire both properly, that 
is if the relief is not laid on in large masses. These colors 
adhere better to the soft wares such as ivory white ware than 
to the French china, still with care both may be used. 

The firing is the most important part of this decoration, for 
if the heat is too great the colors will fuse and are then liable 
to break off; if the heat is not great enough the true color will 




Crystal Pearl and Relief Decoration, Designed by Charlotte A. Morton. 



is usually of the right temperature both for jewels and pearl 
covering. The article to be decorated, which should be only 
for ornament, must be first tinted any very pale color preferred. 
La Croix's carmine No. 1, turquoise blue, pale apple green, ivory 
yellow very thinly applied, all are pretty. The vase when fired 
is rubbed lightly with fine emery paper until perfectly smooth, 
the design is then drawn with a lead pencil. A cement, which 
comes for the purpose in form of a white powder, is mixed with 
a little fat oil and turpentine. Paint over the design rather 
thickly with the cement and sprinkle on the beads. Where the 
cement is the beads are held, while the surplus rolls off and may 
be used again. The cement must be applied a little at a time 
as, of course, when dry the beads will not hold. Something 
should be spread under the work to save the beads as they roll 
down. The design for a spill given in this issue of the Decor- 
ator is intended to be decorated with these beads. 

Another pretty mode of decoration is with relief colors. The 
colors may be purchased at any of the larger art material 
establishments. They are put up in small glass vials in powder, 



not eo me, although this is the better with all but pink, for the 
colors are very soft and pretty before they are fired at all, and 
if the firing is hot enough to fasten securely to the piece the 
beauty is not lost as it is when other colors are not fired enough. 
If there is other painting to be done on the piece, as there gen- 
erally is, it is better to have two firings, giving the relief the 
last, but very good results may be obtained by one firing, unless 
carmine be used, as the heat which is required to bring car- 
mine to its proper color is too great for the relief. 

Perhaps some of our readers may have in their possession 
the small jars in which extract of beef for beef- tea is pub up. 
It is not worth while to put much time on these wares, as it 
very often comes spotted from the kiln after firing, the ware 
being of an absorbent material. Indeed, unless one owns a 
kiln, we do not advise painting these little jars at all, but they 
make very pretty ash, match or hairpin receivers if they turn 
out well, and as they take up very little room it may be worth 
while to practice or try experiments on them. 

As a rule, however, it is best to use only the good brands of 
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china. It will save many disappointments and time, for after 
one has spent the better part of a week in decorating a vase it 
is provoking to have it returned to you with black spots upon 
it. There is only one comfort to get out of this and that is, 
the time has not been wholly wasted, for if we have put our 
best effort in the thing it is a stepping-stone to something better. 

Gem Vasr in Ivory "White Ware No. 1. 

This may be tinted a pale buff with a very light covering of 
yellow brown. The design must then be wiped out, at least the 
flowers, buds and lighter part of the leaves. Paint the 
leaves and stems with' grass green, shaded with . brown 
green. The forget-me-nots, sky-bine, shading with the same 
color mixed with a very little carmine No. 1. The bads with 
carmine and sky-blue, the carmine prevailing. Touch the 
centers with capucine red, lining around the throat with orange 
yellow. Outline with brown No. 4 or 17 and deep purple mixed. 
The collar, handles and feet are gilded. 

Forget-Me-Not Design for Relief Colors No. 2. 

Paint the stems and leaves with La Croix brown green and 
grass green, using the brOwn green for shading. Place the 
relief turquoise blue on each petal like a dot, as shown in the 



and then will not hold the beads. The ground may be tinted 
or left white. If the vase comes from the kiln with the cement 
blackened, it has not had enough fire and must be refired. 

Eyhbrights No. 6. 

Leaves of this pretty little flower are painted with blue 
green and grass green mixed, shaded with brown green. The 
flowers with sky-blue and carmine No. 1 mixed, the blue* pre- 
dominating. The centers are touched with yellow leaving white 
around them. The tubes of the flower are yellow. 

Quaker Ladies is another name for this flower, which comes 
in early spring. 

Match-Safe No. 4. 

This may be painted with the same colors as those used in 
No. 1, the gem vase, or the directions for relief painting may be 
followed. 



Pure golden yellow is a prominent color in house decoration, 
also reed green, a pallid grayish tint seen in water-rushes. 
Rose pink and lobellia may be said to rank next. As to 
yellow, we long since advocated its more generous use for its 




Dining Room in Louis XIII Style, by R. Delafontaine. 



design. The calyx is painted like the leaves ; the center may 
be painted flat with capucine red, or with white relief mixed 
with enough capucine red, in powder, to color bright red. The 
design will then have the appearance of a jeweled flower. For 
the buds use turquoise blue mixed with relief white, so that 
they may be lighter than the flowers. 

Match Receptacle No. 3. 

The design is the flower of the black currant. Paint the 
leaves grass green, shaded with brown green. The flowers, yel- 
low, mixing yellow is best, shaded with brown green. The 
centers with yellow brown. The wrong side of the leaf is grass 
green mixed with yellow for mixing. 

Spill No. 5. 

Trace the pattern with a lead pencil on the jar, then lay on 
the cement, following the design. Sprinkle on the crystal cov- 
ering. Only put the cement on a little at a time or it will dry 



inherent warmth and brightness, the vivacity it imparts to the 
atmosphere of a room, its refining effect, its suffering so little in 
juxtaposition with tints that are theoretically inharmonious, and 
generally its possession of independent qualities that are not 
affected by externals and surroundings as are the other pro- 
nounced tints. 



Among wall paper patterns into which gold enters that have 
proved conspicuously successful the present season are those in 
which gilding is restricted to fine lines and minute splashes. A 
moderate use of gilding accords with taste, any excess of bril- 
liancy wearying; and a very little being sufficient to give a 
warmth of tone to other colors. Similarly where green, gold, 
silver and other glistening hues of bronze are introduced, they 
should be subdued not only by a flat background of dull neutral 
hue, but by the introduction of the same into the borders of 
the figures in darker shades. 



